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For ** The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 114.) 


The desire of the Indians to lay their pitiable 
case, by petition, before the President, was 
frustrated by obstacles which the Commissioner 
could not overcome. ‘The chiefs bore the dis- 
appointment without a murmur. Yet, though 
repulsed, they were not entirely defeated. 
They seemed to understand,—as subsequent 
movements showed—that whatever occurred 
in their intercourse with the Commissioner be- 
came mattersof record, and would, be trans- 
mitted to Washington. ‘ Although they could 
not petition, their desire to do it, and their dis- 
content with contemplated measures, would 
thus be made known to their Great Father, and 
so, in part, their object attained. But they had 
not yet unfolded the causes of dissatisfaction 
with their allotment on the Karishon, nor could 
they, as they well understood, consistently 
with the object of this council, enter into such 
a statement on the present occasion. 

Indians have a nice sense of order and me- 
thod in the conduct of affairs. Some evidence 
that the Menomonies were not deficient in this 
trait, had already been exhibited, and here was 
another proof of it. Instead of endeavouring 
to obtrude a statement, at large, of their griev- 
ance, upon the Commissioner, in an irregular 
manner, they saw, that an unexceptionable 
opportunity for more free expression, would 
soon occur, which might better answer their 
purpose, if they could secure his presence. 
Oshkosh, therefore, stated to him, the desire 
of the chiefs, that he would attend any council 
they might hold with the Indian agent, before 
they left the Bay. 

The council, in contemplation, was to be 
held the next morning. The attendance of the 
Friends would, probably, only delay the de- 
parture to New York, for the specie, a single 
day. It was to be held on account of a pay- 
ment, shortly, to be made, on behalf of the 
Menomonies, to certain traders, having claims 


against them. The sum appropriated by Con- 


gress, for this object—$30,000—was in con- | promptly, assured them, that the request should 
formity with a clause in the treaty of the Fall} be granted, provided they would keep with 
of 1848. ‘The Commissioner had been re-| him, as heretofore ; for he did not want to be 
quested, by the Department of the Interior at | left alone. 


Washington, to give some attention to the ap- 
portionment of this money among the traders, 


This mightily ;tcased them, and with a 
hearty laugh, they promised, that they would 


and the Sub Indian Agent, whose regular bu- | certainly stay with him. 


siness ijt was, had seconded the request. It 
was optional with him to compl» or not, and 
he felt no great inclination to meddle in the 
matter, not having a very exalted opinion of 
the accuracy or justice of Indian-traders’ 
claiins ; but as the chiefs row added their in- 
fluence to induce him to attend, he “expressed 
a willingness to gratify them, though, at the 
same time, he told them, it would not be in an 
official capacity, but only as a spectator. 

Qshkosh repeated, that they particularly 
wanted him to be present, and would take it 
kindly, if he would comply with their request. 

He, still fearing the Indians might think 
themselves released from any obligation to 
further self-restraint, when his council was 
done, rejoined, that he felt inclined to do it, if 
they would promise to keep sober ; for he did 
not want to have sight of a drunken Indian. 
But, he repeated, he wished them to bear in 
mind, that the business on which he came to 
them, and for which, only, he was appointed 
by the President, was finished and done with, 
and that any council that might be held, afier 
the close of the present sitting, would not be 
his council. 

The Friends were desirous, that this idea 
should be impressed upon the chiefs, as they 
did not wish to be, in any degree, implicated 
in transactions over which they had no con- 
trol, and which, if sified, might not meet their 
approbation. Indian-traders’ claims are, pro- 
verbially, dishonest ; and though, there may be 
some exceptions, it is well for a man who has 
respect for his character, to have very little to 
do with them. 

Oshkosh had now another favour to ask, 
and he prefaced it with a little specimen of In- 
dian civility. He remarked, that their inter- 
course with the Commissioner had been very 
agreeable, and they did not wish to part with 
him so soon. He also let him know, that if 
he would come up to their country, to see 
them, he should have the best accommodation 
they could give him; and, having made this 
proffer of hospitality, he put in his petition for 
the extension of like usage toward himself and 
companions, They did not, he said, want to 
be sent away from this place yet-—they would 
like to hold their council with the agent here. 

This request was gratifying to the Friends, 
for it was a sort of guaranty of the continued 
good intention of the chiefs to keep out of the 
way of temptations which might lead them 
into vicious indulgence ; and the Commisioner, 


A few more observations passed, in refer- 
ence to the council on the $30,000. The 
chiefs reiterating their request for the Com- 
missioner to be present, he repeated what he 
had already said, and as there seemed nothing 
now left to occupy their attention, he prepared 
to dissolve the council, But, before parting, 
Oshkosh had another little petition to put 
forth. 

It reminded one of the accounts handed 
down to us of the usual winding up of Indian 
councils in Pennsylvania, in the olden time, 
when, after all the weightier matters had been 
disposed of, Tedyuscung, the potent king of 
the Delawares, did not deem it beneath his 
dignity to solicit a little present. It was usu- 
ally couched under the form of a request to 
have the guns of his chiefs repaired for the 
winter hunt, by the skilful mechanics of their 
pale-faced allies. The request was always 
graciously conceded, and it was quietly under- 
stood, that a morsel of ammunition, for the 
chase, and a few creaturely comforts should 
accompany the guns. 

The petition of Oshkosh was in more simple 
terms :— 

“ Their father, the Commissioner, had called 
them together to meet him at this place. They 
were poor, and the expense of travelling was 
burthensome to them. They knew the Presi- 
dent had given him no money for such a pur- 
pose, neither had they any themselves; yet 
they hoped he would give them some provi- 
sions to go home with.” 

The Commissioner, perhaps, a little fearful 
that there might be something more meant by 
the chief, than met the ear, replied, with frank- 
ness, that he would give them some provisions, 
but (looking steadily at Oshkosh) no whiskey. 

At this, the Indians broke out into a general 
laugh. When it had subsided, the Sachem, 
without the least discomposure of countenance 
or manner, resumed :— 

He said, he was talking for all the other 
chiefs, as well as for himself; and he hoped, 
there might be a little left of the provisions, 
when they should reach their homes—as it 
were, a little dough cake for the children. 

The Commissioner assured him, that he 
would endeavour to do what was right ; and 
that, now, as they had nothing more to say, 
he closed the council. 

All the chiefs then came forward, one by 
one, according to rank, and cordially shaking 
hands, left the council room. 
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unpleasant incident, the first and most difficult 
part of the duties of this mission—a part, which 
the Friends had been told, over and over again, 
by those who ought to have known, could 
never be accomplished, without calling in the 
aid of white men: these Indians were so like 
children, so deficient in application, so little 
acquainted with the Mixed-Menomonies, and 
so intemperate, withal, that it was vain to ex- 
pect to transact business with them in an intel- 
ligent and satisfactory manner. 

How different from all this, was the experi- 
ence of the Friends! Noassembly could have 
displayed more assiduity, method and unani- 
mity. So far as could be discovered, there 
was no lack of the means of information. The 
chiefs seemed well enough to know who was 
who, and what was what: and that is a good 
deal more than some while legislators do. 

These Menomonies speaking a tongue un- 
known to the Friends, there was no opportu- 
nity of cultivating familiarity with any of 
them. All intercourse being conducted through 
the medium of an interpreter—himself a stran- 
ger to the Friends—it was necessarily con- 
strained and limited. What was learned of 
the habits of these people was chiefly gained 
by ocular observation. 

For lodging and sitting—or rather, lounging 
—they occupied the range of barracks on the 
south-east side of the area, parallel to the river 
front of the Fort, and for cooking and eating, 
the back end of the north-eastern range of 
buildings. ‘The quarters of the Friends were 
near the north angle ; consequently, the Indi- 
ans, in going to and fro, continually passed 
before them. This afforded the opportunity, 
without appearing to be over-inquisitive, of see- 
ing much of their movenients. They do not 
like to have people prying into their domestic 
arrangements, and as the Friends were desir- 
ous of doing nothing to annoy them, they had 
to content themselves with transient glances 
and accidental discoveries. They found, as 
might have been anticipated, that the Indians 
were very early risers, but, contrary to expec- 
tation, frequently late in retiring, or at least in 
going to sleep. Their blankets—their only 
beds—were placed in the bunks formerly oc- 
cupied by the soldiers of the garrison. These 
were constructed and arranged much like the 
berths in a vessel, on the sides of the apart- 
ments, tier above tier. The Indians were 
fond of reclining in them, smoking and talking, 
with lamps burning, till quite a late hour. 
They professed to be able to spend the night 
in this way, without inconvenience. Break of 
day generaily found them emerging from their 
dormitories and seeking the water side, where 
they performed, what they no doubt conceived 
to be, the needful ablution. A little more libe- 
ral application of the cleansing element would 
have done no harm ; but it was something that 
they meddled with it at all. It indicated a 
sense of decency and some inclination for per- 
sonal purity ; and in this respect, they excelled 
some of their European cotemporaries, who 
consider themselves civilized. But alas! for 
the conclusion of the operation! Wet faces 
must be wiped. Towelling appeared to be an 
unknown luxury, and the blanket which served 
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‘ Thus terminated, without one uitoward or | for cover tad bed by night, aul coat by day, 


was made to perform the additional function. 
The Indian’s blanket is a sort of factotum, like 
the Scotch night cap, immortalised—as mortals 
count immortality—by Dr. Johnson. 

The Menomonie, now fancying himself 
clean, was in order for a good smoke. The 
squaws, meantime, were stirring, and raising 
a smoke to better purpose, in the kitchen, ‘The 
chiefs, ranged in a row, on the bench, under 
the porch in front of their quarters, gravely 
and silently regaling themselves with their fa- 
vourite fumes, cast keen glances, at intervals, 
toward their busy help-meets. At this epoch 
in the daily circuit of events, the ear was not 
unfrequently assailed by the shrill notes of re- 
bellious papooses, loath to be inducted into that 
great trouble. of early life—a good washing. 
The little aboriginals appeared to be possessed 
of no more stoicism, under the infliction, than 
our pale-skinned youngsters, ‘That trait must 
be of later growth. If baby became too ob- 
streperous for mother’s management, the aid 
of father was invoked and Solomon’s sentiment 
energetically enforced—albeit not on Solo- 
mon’s authority. This did not seem [ndian- 
like at all; for the books confidently affirm, 
that no Indian strikes his child. 

Breakfast being cooked, was placed in ves- 
sels, on a neat mat, woven of the leaves of a 
reed-like plant, which was spread upon the 
floor, in oriental style. Around the margin 
were ranged plates, knives, forks, &c. ; which 
was neither oriental nor occidental. This was 
in the kitchen. All being in order, one of the 
squaws appeared outside, and by a gesture, or 
low call, notified their hungry lords of the 
agreeable fact. 

Oshkosh, folding his dirty blanket about 
him, with a slow step, advanced, usually, at 
the head of his subordinates, across the area 
which separated them from the savoury mor- 
sels, Squatting on the floor, with old Shone- 
nieu and his compeers—the heads of the dif- 
ferent bands—and such other chiefs as could 
be conveniently accommodated at the first ta- 
ble, beef, pork, and new-made bread, washed 
down by hot and copious draughts of coffee, 
were soon despatched. Each chief, when na- 
ture cried enough, without ceremony, left his 
place and returned to pipe and porch, or 
strolled with the vapoury appendage, to the 
water’s edge—for they would not be bolted in 
—to watch the craft upon the river, and the 
doings on the town side. 

The principal chiefs having breakfasted, the 
others came in; then, the young men, and last 
of all, the women and children fared as they 
could upon the fragments. 

Indians, when they have plenty, are vora- 
cious, and several of the Menomonies made 
themselves sick by over-eating. 


(To be continued.) 
= 
Envy.—Let us watch against the first ris- 
ings of this base spirit, and learn rather to be 


thankful for what we are, than envy others 
because we are inferior to them,—remember- 





are whom we are placed above. Instead of 

fretting that any are preferred before us in 

honour, estate, gifis, or usefulness, we have 

reason to bless God, if we, who are less than 

the least, are not put hindmost of all. 
a 


Americans in Japan—Cruise of the U. 8. Sloop- 
of-war Preble. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


About the 10th of August, the men were all 
removed on board a junk, the three just men. 
tioned being put into a cage between decks 
only 5 feet high, 6 feet long, and 4 feet broad ; 
the other twelve men were stowed in a second 
cage 12 by 10 feet square, and high enough to 
stand up in. In these cribs they were kept 
during the passage to Nagasaki, where they 
arrived about September Ist ; they made every 
objection to going ashore, and asked for their 
own boats that they might try to reach China 
in them. Moreama, the government interpre- 
ter, among other falsehoods, told them they 
should be carefully taken care of ashore, and 
in six weeks forwarded to Batavia in the Dutch 
ship. One could have a little more patience 
with a people like the Japanese, if to their 
cruelty in carrying out regulations which they 
suppose necessary for their national safety, 
they did not add such gratuitous mendacity to 
delude the unfortunates in their power. ‘The 
men were questioned on board of the junk, and 
then carried to the *‘ town house of Nagasaki,” 
as they call it, in kago or chairs. As each 
man entered the door, he was compelled to 
step on a crucifix in the ground, and if he 
showed any dislike to tread on the sacred em- 
blem, a Japanese attendant on each side pull- 
ed him back or lified him up, until both feet 
had rested on it. McCoy was told that if any 
of the men had refused to go through this 
ceremony, he would have been put into an 
iron house, from which death would be his 
only exit. Boyd was pulled from one side to 
the other, as he showed some dexterity at 
dodging it, until he was forcibly fixed by his 
guard upon it. When in the town house, they 
were made to squat down, and shortly a hiss- 
ing sound announced the Governor’s approach. 
They told him in brief they were shipwrecked 
Americans ; but as it was now dark, the ex- 
amination soon closed, and they were carried 
to a temple about a mile from the town, where 
they were lodged in a room surrounded by a 
fence 30 feet high, beyond which there was a 
wall 8 or 10 feet high; their guard lodged 
under the same roof, separated from them by 
a grating. ‘These accommodations were not 
so bad and strait as the cages and junk. 

In a day or two they were all again carried 
to the town house, and questioned more mi- 
nutely ; but McCoy and Boyd had by this time 
learned enough of the Japanese language to 
know that the interpretations of Moreama were 
very incorrect. Partly on this account, per- 
haps, the examination was again put off to the 
morrow, at which time the operhoofd from De- 
sima was present. He asked us, says McCoy, 
“© What was our object in coming into the Ja 


ing that we also have our place in the scale of| pan seas? We told him we came in pursuit 
being. It should help to keep us from envy-|of whales. He then asked us if we came in 
ing others, when we consider how many there| search of any other kind of fish,—if whaling 
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was our only object,—and if we did not also, written to the American consul at Batavia, and 
come to spy out the country? We told him,| endeavoured to cheer up the spirits of the dis- 
No, we only came for whales. He asked us| heartened men by telling them they were not 
if we ate the whales? to which we replied, We| among savages, and there was no cause for 
made oil of them, &c.—with more such con-|fear if release was long deferred. He also 
versation, after which we were carried back to|obtained a promise from the Japanese, that 
our prison.” if McCoy behaved quietly, he should be re- 
The suspicious rulers having no truth to|stored to his shipmates; which was done four 
themselves, were not satisfied with the super-|days after. 
intendent’s examination, and next day (Sept. 
6th,) this testimony was all gone over again, 
and after it concluded, Moreama told them he 
doubted not they were spies, and came for no 
other purpose than to examine the country. 
The Dutch superintendent kindly sent them 
some coffee, sugar, gin and wine, and a piece 
of longeloth for Bull to make himself clothes. (Concloded from page 116.) 
Afier six weeks had elapsed he sent a letter} I had almost forgotten to tell you that my 
to them, stating that permission had not yet) heute is a neat log cabin, about one-fourth of 
come from Yedo, but that the Dutch ship|a mile from the spot where | was drawn out of 
would tarry twenty-five days outside of the|the water. My own parents could not have 
harbour ; he also wisely cautioned them against} treated me with greater kindness than I have 
quarrelling, adding that such unruly conduct}received from these strangers. “Bless the 
would only aggravate their condition. In|Lord oh! my soul, and forget not all his 
their reply to this note, the dispirited seamen | benefits.” 
expressed themselves as in a wretched condi-| A few statistics of time, distance, &c.—! 
tion, and begged him to make known their| was thrown into the stream at about twenty 
case to some American consul, if perchance| minutes past twelve, and was taken out about 
thereby a man-of-war might be sent to their|half-past two; carried in a state of insensibility 
relief. one hundred rods; put into a warm bed, my 
Seeing no release came, the impatient} body surrounded by heated bricks, cloths, &c. 
McCoy escaped from his prison by tearing off|and plied with friction until near four o’clock, 
the boards from the fence, and climbing the|before | had any intelligent consciousness, 
wall, in the vain hope of getting aboard the/though they tell me | spoke two or three times 
Dutch ship lying off the harbour before she | before. 
sailed. He travelled all night and hid himself} The spot where I was taken out, is, as I am 
in the hills during the next day, till 3p. m.,|informed, more than a mile below the ford, by 
when he made for the beach ; a rain storm in-|the course of the river, The Alum river or 
duced him to hope the coast was clear, but he|creek is quite an inconsiderable stream in a 
was retaken and carried back in a kago to his|dry time; but when swollen, is a headlong 
old quarters, and questioned as to his designs | torrent. 
in escaping, and his object in spying out the} One word further :—aAll that saved me (un- 
land. He was put in stocks, and tied to the|der God) both while entangled among the 
grating that night, and the next day carried to|horses, and afterward while buffeting the 
the town-house to undergo another examina-|stream,—was perfect coolness, and entire self- 
tion, where the question as to his being a spy| possession. The Lord enabled me to devise 
was again asked; though he told his keepers|expedients, and execute them, free from all 
his only desire was to get aboard the Dutch} flutter or trepidation. Do pray for me, that 
ship. He was taken thence to the common|this last solemn providence may work the 
prison in the heart of the town, once the site| peaceable fruits of righteousness. 1 think | 
of a church, and kept there by himself about|can praise God for it. Oh! that it may hum- 
three weeks. McCoy had by this time ac-|ble me, and lead me to make my bed at the 
quired so much knowledge of Japanese as to| feet of Him who died for me, the chief of sin- 
be able to talk with the people and his guard|ners. I have written a long, long letter ; per- 
on the most common subjects ; but they were| haps I have been childishly particular, but I 
too carefully watched themselves, to be free to} know to whom I am writing, and that is my 
tell him anything of importance. At the end|apology. [ have just arrived at Columbus ; 
of three weeks, thinking the Dutch ship had|shall start for Cincinnati to-morrow morning. 
sailed, he despaired of ever getting away, and| Most affectionately your brother in Jesus 
refused to take food. His guard told him hej Christ, 
must eat, for that doubtless the emperor would T. D. W. 
give permission when he “ thought good” for| In addition to the foregoing remarks, there 
them to depart ; and the Governor himself sent|are some other circumstances which are very 
an officer to inquire the reason of his absti-| interesting. 
nence. On the fourth day, (November 16,)} There was manifestly a remarkable provi- 
he was taken to the town-house in a kago, ra-|dence in his being unable to make land until 


(To be continued.) 





Remarkable Deliverance, 


Copy of a letter from T. D. W. to H. B. S., 
containing an account of his marvellous 
escape from drowning in Alum Creek. 
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listening to the roar of the wind and the dash 
of the torrent, in fearful expectation that the 
ery of distress would be mingled with the win- 
try blast. 

The reason of this was, that a young man, 
son of her nearest neighbour, had crossed the 
river in the morning, expecting to return in the 
evening. During his absence, the great 
freshet in the stream had occurred, and they 
were apprehensive that as he was ignorant of 
the fact, he would ride into the ford in the 
dark, (it was in the midst of an overhanging 
wood,) and if so, they knew the impetuous 
stream must certainly sweep away the horse 
and his rider. Her sons kept watch until ten 
o’clock, intending as soon as he approached 
the opposite bank, to warn him of the danger. 
As he did not come, they returned home, con- 
cluding he intended remaining where he had 
gone. Their mother’s apprehensions could 
not, however, be allayed ; and hour after hour 
she lay with her window partly raised, listen- 
ing with intense anxiety ; a sound caught her 
ear; she wakened her husband, but he assured 
her it was only the creaking of the trees as 
they bowed before the blust. He sank to 
sleep, but she continued her vigils; again 
caught a sound, and again roused her com- 
panion ; but he thought it was the shriek of 
the owl—disregarded her fears, and soon 
again forgot the tempest and the traveller, 
Not so his wife. She was unable to divest 
herself of the apprehension she was under, and 
thus continued to listen, until, amidst the dash- 
ing of the waves and the roar of the torrent, 
she distinctly heard the cry, “ Help! oh, help!” 
Starting up she wakened her husband, ex- 
claiming, “If you don’t go, I will!” “Iam 
sure he’s in the water.” As it was impossible 
again to persuade her she was mistaken, he 
went out with her, and listened in breathless 
anxiety; but no sound of human voice could 
be heard. 

T. was so exhausted, that it was only at 
intervals he could call; and they were about 
retiring, when his last feeble ery reached 
them, and the man exclaimed, “ Too true !” 
He immediately set out, provided with a lan- 
tern and accompanied by his sons, they cross- 
ed the river in a canoe, and discovered him in 
a cluster of bushes, the water reaching nearly 
to his chin ; and had he not been found just 
then, in all probability, as consciousness had 
failed, his head would soon have been im- 
mersed. The bank above where he stood was 
too steep to descend, and their only means was 
to raise him by a hook, which they lowered 


|and fastened in the collar of his coat, and by 


this drew him up. When this was done, they 
held a light to his face, and discovered that he 
was a stranger. 

Believing life extinct, they passed his arms 
around their shoulders, and two of them drag- 
ged him through the woods, and over the 
streams, (by which he was much bruised,) a 
quarter of a mile, to the nearest habitation. 


ther faint from his long fast, where he again|he arrived at the spot where he was discover- | One of the men Tan on ahead to arouse the 
saw his companions, and met Mr. Levysshon.| ed ; had he effected his escape sooner, he would | family. The mistress of the house was the 
This gentlemen informed them all that permis-| have been too distant from any habitation to | daughter ofa physician, and was well acquaint- 
sion for their departure had not yet come, and|arouse the peoplé. The bend of the river)ed with the means used for restoring lile. It 
that the ship had already waited five days be-| where he lay was just opposite the only house | happened, providentially, that she had a large 
yond the twenty-five; he added that he had|in the neighbourhood. There a woman was| kettle of water hanging over the fire, expect- 











ing to want it very early. She immediately 
got up with her husband, prepared hot stones, 
herb-tea, and camphor, so that by the time T. 
was brought in, everything was in readiness. 
They placed him in the bed just left by the 
children, put the warm stones around him, 
and rubbed and bathed him until they per- 
ceived some signs of returning life; this en- 
couraged them to persevere, and drop by drop 
they put a little liquor down his throat; the 
rest is detailed in the foregoing letter. 

Another remarkable circumstance is con- 
nected with his rescue. 

The canoe in which the men crossed the 
river, had been floated down the river on the 
day previous, and the man who went in search 
of him had drawn it up and made it fast to a 
tree; but for this they would have been with- 
out the means of crossing the river. They 
were all ignorant of the management of a ca- 
noe, and the father was afraid to venture, lest 
the force of the current would drive them down 
the stream ; but one of the sons believing his 
friend was perishing, persisted in crossing, 
and his father said he should not go alone. 
They then had to cut poles, and at great haz- 
ard effected a landing on the opposite shore. 

This canoe by means of which T.’s life was 
saved, under the superintendence of Divine 
Providence, was again swept away by the 
flood in an hour or two afier the men returned 
in it to their home. 


For “* The Friend.” 


A View of the Past and Present State of the 
Church. 


It was through the goodness and mercy of the 
Lord, that the Society of Friends was raised up 
to show forth his praise. He opened to them by 
his day spring from on high, the spiritual na- 
ture of the Gospel dispensation as promulgated 
by our blessed Lord and his apostles, and led 
them into great circumspection of life and con- 
versation. ‘Thus our worthy predecessors in 
the Truth came to experience that condition 
spoken of by an apostle, “1 am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless | live, yet not | but Christ 
liveth in me, and the life that | now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
They cheerfully gave up to walk in the way 
of the holy cross, in all the leadings of the 
good Shepherd, in relation to the profits, the 
pleasures, the maxims and customs of the 
world, and so became as a city set upon a hill 
that could not be hid; and Gospel light and 
influence were shed around through their faith- 
fulness. From one generation to another the 
Lord has been pleased to watch over and pre- 
serve our religious Society, giving unto all 
who have walked before him in faithful obedi- 
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faithfully 10 warn against the impending dan-| wait reverently for the coming and opening of 


ger ; among whom were John Barclay, Sarah 
Grubb, and others, who ceased not, as their 
Divine Lord and Master made it their duty, to 
expose a compromising spirit that was creeping 
in, and which, if suffered, would greatly mar 
the beauty of Israel, leading from under the 
daily cross, into the spirit of the world, modi- 
fying our high and holy profession, und mak- 
ing it more pleasing to this refined age, than 
the plaio, unsophisticated views of Gospel 
truth, as held by our worthy forefathers. 
This has been fully made manifest in the 
writings of individuals under our name, in which 
some of the fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, as received and upheld by us ever since 
the Lord first gathered us to be a people, have 
been assailed, and strong efforts used to fritter 
away some of the important testimonies which 
have been laid upon us to bear, as though 
they were matters of very small moment. 
These innovations have caused much disunity 
and division, the faithful among us believing 
it to be their indispensable duty to stand firm 
in the support of the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society. 

Many who have been waiting for the conso- 
lation of Israel, have seen and mourned over 
this worldly, compromising spirit; for as it 
brings those over whom it rules, from the 
pure witness for God in the heart, so it leads 
into, and fosters, a religion of sentiment, a 
head knowledge, instead of watching and wait- 
ing in the light of the Lord, to know the work- 
ings of his Spirit in the heart—to raise from 
dead works to serve the living God. And 
perhaps in no class has it appeared more to 
the disadvantage of the church, than amongst 
the ministers ; so that in many instances the 
mournful language addressed to a favoured 
people formerly is applicable, “ Thy wine is 
mixed with water.” Abundant evidence is af- 
forded us, that it is only as those who stand in 
this dignified station, keep under the daily 
cross, moving at His immediate putting 
forth, that their services can tend to the build- 
ing up and establishment of the church in the 
most holy faith, and to the converting of souls 
unto God, 

O that all who have received a dispensation 
of the Gospel, may look well to their stand- 
ing. Very instructive and edifying is the lan- 
guage of our worthy elder, William Penn: 
“And first, as to you my beloved and much 
honoured brethren in Christ: O feel life in 
your ministry, let life be your communion, 
your well spring and treasury, on all such oc- 
casions, or else you will know there can be no 
begetting to God, since nothing can quicken or 
make people alive to God, but the life of God; 
and it must be a ministry in and from life that 
enlivens any people to God. It is not our 


ence to his will, a blessed portion, or lot of| parts or memory, or the repetition of former 


inheritance, and His name has been magnified 
in and amongst them, and his banner display- 
ed in the sight of the nations. 

But as it has been the portion of the militant 
church in different ages, to experience much 
suffering and trial, so it has been in a remark- 
able manner in this our day. Many watch- 
men upon the walls of Zion were favoured to 
see the deep laid snare of the enemy, and 


openings in our own will and time, that will do 
God’s work. A dry doctrinal ministry, how- 
ever sound in words, can reach but the ear, 
and is but a dream at the best; but there is 
another soundness that is soundest of all, viz., 
Christ the power of God. 

“I fervently bow my knees to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may 
always be like minded; that you may ever 

















the Word of Life, and attend upon it in your 
ministry and service, that you may serve in 
his Spirit. And be it little or be it much it is 
well, for much is not too much, and the least 
is enough, if from the motion of God’s Spirit ; 
and without it verily ever so little is too much, 
because to no profit.” “1 am earnest in this 
above all other considerations as to public bre. 
thren, well knowing how much it concerns the 
present and future state and preservation of the 
church of Christ Jesus, that has been gathered 
and built up by a living and powerful minis. 
try, that the ministry be held, preserved, and 
continued in the manifestations, motions and 
supplies of the same life and power from time 
to time.” —Friends’ Library, Volume V., pp. 
248, 249. 

As any have through unwatchfulness suffer. 
ed loss, their only way of restoration is in and 
through Christ Jesus our Lord, who is the 
Healer of breaches and the Restorer of paths to 
dwell in : who as his blessed light and Spirit 
is taken heed unto, will bring into a state of 
tenderness and watchfulness, in which that 
disposition that would shun the cross and be 
acting in the time and will of the creature, 
will be brought down and slain; and in due 
lime, as they continue therein, the experience 
of the saints of old will be given unto them : 
“In the way of thy judgments O Lord have 
we waited for thee, the desire of our soul is 
to thy name and to the remembrance of thee.” 
The longing desire of many of the children of 
Zion in different parts of the heritage is, that 
the ministry amongst us may be made and 
kept such as our holy Head would have it to 
be, even in that life and authority which comes 
from Him. Then would that scripture lan- 
guage be applicable, ‘* How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace, that bring- 
eth good tidings of good, that publisheth salva- 
tion, that saith unto Zion thy God reigneth.” 
Though the true mourners have long experi- 
enced their harps as hung upon the willows 
under a very depressing view of the low state 
of the church, yet is there not some comfort in 
believing, that our ever-compassionate and 
good Shepherd, is watching over us, and does 
ut times, notwithstanding our unworthiness and 
backsliding, afford tokens for good? Ah, when 
he shall have sufficiently purged away the 
filth of the daughter of Zion, he will turn her 
captivity as the streams in the south : for hav- 
ing brought us thus far by a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm, will he now leave us to 
become a prey to the enemy of all good? nay 
verily! for as his covenant is with day and 
night, so it is with his own seed who are found 
serving him in the beauty of holiness, and no 
weapon formed against them shall prosper. 

O! then for an individual engagement of 
heart to turn the trials of the present day to 
good account; for to the exercised soul * tri- 
bulation worketh patience, and patience expe- 
rience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart.” If the members of our 
beloved Society were universally brought into 
a living exercise of mind, to be found walking 
by the same rule, and minding the same thing, 
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which those worthy sons of the morning of our 
day did, primitive holiness and primitive beau- 
ty would again be restored to the church; 
peace would reign within her walls, and pros- 
perity within her palaces, and many that are 
not yet of this fold would be brought, that there 
may be one fold and one Shepherd. Doubtless 
there is encouragement for all to live consist- 
ently with our holy profession, for then we 
shall in our conduct and conversation hold 
forth the inviting laaguage, ** Look upon Zion 
the city of our solemnities, thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that 
shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall 
any of the cords thereof be broken; but there 
the glorious Lord shall be unto us a place of 
broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go no 
galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship 
pass thereby.” 

The youth of our religious Society who are 
the beauty of the present and the hope of suc- 
ceeding days, are objects of thetender solicitude 
of many of their concerned elder brethren and 
sisters, at this time of peculiar trial to the 
church. We doubt not that many of them 


have been brought to experience something of 


the beauty and excellency of the Truth, and 
their hearts have been united to the rightly 
exercised in more advanced life, who are con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and for the testimonies of Truth un- 
abated. We trust that in many instances, the 
trials which have been endured, have had a 
tendency to centre them more in the power 
of an endless life, making them increasingly 
earnest in the pursuit of those things which 
are above. May they press forward in per- 
fect obedience to the law of the Lord mani- 
fested in their own hearts ; he will gently lead 
them onward, and appoint unto them their 
stations in the church, enabling them to per- 
form their respective duties therein to the hon- 


our of his great name, and to the peace of 


their own minds. 

May this interesting class be preserved in 
the fear of the Lord, walking in humility and 
complying with the apostolic injunction, 
“ Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds, 
that ye may prove what is that good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God concerning 
you.” Believing that the testimony which this 
Society has been led to bear against the pride 
and vanity of the world in its changeable fa- 
shions and customs, has its origin in the Truth, 
we can but desire that all may be faithful 
therein. And may all be gathered unto Christ 
and to his Spirit in the heart, that we may 
know him to do great things for us; then 
would the church come forth, clear as the sun, 
fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with 
banners. 


Belmont Co,, Ohio, Twelfth mo., 1849. 


—— 


Servants of one Master.—Surely as Christ 
directed his followers to pray for the coming 
of his kingdom on earth; and surely as he said 
to his disciples, “One is your Master even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,” so sure will 
the time come, when an equality will be so far 


established among the members of his church, 









ever, will obstruct the free exercise of his gifts 





ball now scarcely six inches across, and not 
two in height, must have grown to six or eight 
feet high, with a diameter of three or four feet ; 
instead of forty culms there must be four hun- 
dred ; and the leaves now three feet long must 
attain seven, ere the T'ussock of England can 
compete with its parent in the Falklands. 
Though, however, the stoles (if I may so call 
the matted roots of this grass) in the most 
vigorous native specimens attain the height of 
seven feet, it is certain that they are very pro- 
ductive before they have reached two or three. 
By this time the leaves have gained their great 
size, the bases of the culms are nearly as broad 
as the thumb, and when pulled out young they 
yield an inch or twoof a soft, white, and sweet 
substance, of the flavour of a nut, and so nu- 
tritious that two American sealers, who desert- 
ed a vessel in an unfrequented part of the 
Falklands, subsisted on little else for fourteen 
months. There are few plants which from 
perfect obscurity have become objects of such 
interest as this grass. The Tussock in its 
native state seems of almost no service in the 
animal economy. A liitle insect and the only 
one that I observed depends upon it for suste- 
nance, a bird no bigger than a sparrow, robs 
it of its seeds ; a few sea fowl build among the 
shelter of its leaves ; penguins and petrel seek 
hiding places among its roots, because they are 
soft and easily penetrated, and the sea lions 
cower beneath its luxuriant foliage ; still except 
the insect, | know no animal or plant whose 
extinction would follow the absence of this the 
largest vegetable production of the Falklands. 
Certain it is that the Tussock might yet be un- 
known and unprized among plants, if cattle 
had not been introduced into its locality by 
man: who thus became first, the injurer, and 
then the protector and propagator of the exist- 
ence of this noble grass; for the herbivorous 
quadrupeds which he carried to the Falklands, 
were surely extirpating the Tussock, when 
man returned, and by protecting, perpetuating, 
and transporting it to other countries, he has 
widely dispersed it.”"—Hooker’s Flora Ant- 
arctica. 














































as that no difference of outward condition what- 


therein ; and then the riches of righteousness, 
will be the only means of promotion to distinc- 
tion and honour.— Dillwyn. 





For * The Friend.” 


NOTES FROM BOOKS. 
THE TUSSOCK GRASS OF THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS. 


Dactylis Cespitosa. 


In these inhospitable islands of the far 
southern hemisphere, there is found a grass 
belonging to the same genus as our orchard 
grass; which promises to become highly use- 
ful to man. This is the famous Tussock 
grass. It thrives in the pure sand, near the 
sea, and its general locality is on the edges of 
those peat bogs which approach the shore, 
where it contributes to the formation of peat. 
Though not universal along the coast of these 
islands, the quantity is still prodigious, for it is 
always a gregarious grass, extending in 
patches for nearly a mile, but seldom seen 
except within the influence of the sea air. The 
following description of this plant is taken 
from a printed report of Governor Moody, of 
these islands. ‘“ During several long rides 
into the country | have always found the Tus- 
sock flourishing most vigorously on spots ex- 
posed to the sea, and on soil unfit for any 
other plant, viz., the rankest peat bog, black 
or red. It is wonderful to observe the beaten 
footpaths of the wild cattle and horses, marked 
like a foot track across the fields of England, 
extending for miles over barren moor land, 
but always terminating in some point or penin- 
sula covered with this favourite fodder. To 
cultivate the ‘Tussock, I should recommend 
that its seeds be sown in patches just below 
the surface of the earth, and at distances of 
about two feet apart; it must afierwards be 
weeded out, for it grows very luxuriantly, fre- 
quently attaining a height of six or seven feet. 
It should not be grazed, but cut or reaped in 
bundles. If cut it quickly shoots again, but is 
injured by grazing ; for all animals, especially 
pigs, tear it up to get at the sweet nutty fla- 
voured roots.” 

Since the above was written, the Tussock 
has been used abundantly when made into 
hay, being preferred by the cattle even to the 
green state of any of the other excellent grasses 
in the Falklands. Governor Moody informs 
me that in his garden it grows rapidly and 
improves by cutting. 

There is, however, one drawback to the 
value of the Tussock ; it is a perennial grass, 
of slow growth, and some disappointment has 
been experienced in England from this cause. 
Each Tussock consists of many hundreds of 
stalks or culms, springing up together from a 
mass of roots, which have required a long 
series of years to attain their great and pro- 
ductive size. Our cultivated specimens in the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, now nearly three 
years old, are in a fair way of becoming good 
Tussocks, for the quantity of stems from each 
root, the produce of one seed, is incalculably 


The Tussock Grass is the most useful and 
the most singular plant in this flora. It covers 
all the small islands of the group, like a forest 
of miniature palm-trees, and thrives best on the 
shores exposed to the spray of the sea. Each 
tussock is an isolated plant, occupying about 
two square yards of ground, It forms a hil- 
lock of matted roots, rising straight and soli- 
tary out of the soil, often six feet high, and 
four or five in diameter ; from the top of which 
it throws out a thick grassy foliage of blades, 
six feet long, drooping on all sides, and form- 
ing with the leaves of the adjacent plants an 
arch over the ground beneath which yields 
shelter to sea-lions, penguins, and petrels, 
Cattle are exceedingly fond of this grass, which 
yields annually a much greater supply of ex- 
cellent fodder than the same extent of ground 
would do either of common grass or clover. — 
Somerville’s Physical Geography. 





We know as little when we shall leave the 


more than any other grass throws up ; but this| world as we did when we came into it. 
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For‘ The Friend.” 


Additional Letters and Papers of John Barclay. | 
No. 2. 
To J. and R., F. 
Stoke Newington, First mo., 1838. 
Ah! it is little we can do for one 


another, yet let us be willing to do that little 
which offers. I often think how short may be 


_— 





the season wherein we may be permitted or 
may have occasion for the comfort, aid and 
support one of another. How many opportu- 
nities for handing a hand of help, or a cup of 
cold water, do we not avail of, but suffer to go 
by unimproved, and fritter away in our inter- 
course one with another, even those nearest 
and dearest to us in an outward or inward 
sense. very thing indeed proves what poor 
creatures we are, and what a low, mixed, im- 
perfect state the present is—a few drops of 
comfort, of strength, a little grain of faith; of 
hope, of qualification to struggle on, just 
enough to keep from falling, administered in 
the hour of need, and in such a way, as utter- 
ly to hide pride, and take away all occasion 
of boasting on the one hand, or of repining on 
the other ! 

[Speaking of two Friends then out on reli- 
gious service:] These are the instruments, 
these are the men, to strike at the great image 
of the wisdom of the princes of this world, and 
to bring it to naught. Ah! I had sweet inter- 
course in my sleeping and waking hours with 
these, even last night and early this morning. 
O how precious, how heavenly, was the influ- 
ence that seemed in an indescribable way to 
cover and to fill my mind !—and then they, 
and other kindred spirits, (both in the body 
and removed out of it,) were, as it were, pre- 
sent with me, and I thought they strengthened 
my hands in God! Yet when the thing was 
gone from me, the vision past, all was dull, 
poor, feeble, mournful, ailing, and very fit to 
be utterly cast away out of the reach of mer- 
cy! Oh! if we would cultivate our intercourse 
with heaven, and heavenly ones, and heavenly 
things, prefer our claims, avail of our privi- 
leges, remember our heirship and calling, why 
need we tarry here, why should we grovel be- 
low, instead of lifting up the soul and resting | 
in the Beloved! Farewell!—onward, on- 
ward—the time is short, my brother and my 
sister—we linger for one another. Let us 
press forward, and in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. 


TO HIS SISTER. 
Stoke Newington, 22d of Eleventh mo., 1837. 
Thou lookest for a note from me in reply to 
thy last, but it seems an effort to write, or at 
all to rouse out of the weight of sadness and 
exercise in which my poor mind has been sunk 
both last week and nearly up to this time. 
But I trust it is only a needful plunge, and 
that the tranquillity, ease, and sustenance 
which preceded, may in due season and in due 
measure be permitted to succeed—as one 
says, ‘seasons of poverty, and seasons of 
plenty’—every thing is beautiful in its season, 
says the wise man—but this is only as we 
are prepared to take the cup that is handed. 


THE FRIEND. 

——— . As thou hast felt, and dear J. F. 
M., and others also, so we feel, that storms 
seem to threaten; but there is a passage 
in Job, I think, about laughing at the storm, 
or to that effect. I suppose it implies a stayed 
confidence and comfort in Him who rides the 
tempest, and can hush it at his word! I have 
had, as it were, to button my coat about me, 
within these few days, and gird up the loins of 
my mind. But oh! the oppression and vaunt- 
ing of the enemy—yet the Lord’s poor shall 
be set on high from affliction in due time! I 
had rather preach once a year with demon- 
stration, than every day with but mixed evi- 
dence, and from the creaturely part. No mat- 
ter how few words, or how simple, if it be but 
the Lord speaking by and through us. The 
rest is vanity ! 


ee 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


After considerable labour in North Caro- 
lina, Sarah Harrison and company came north- 
ward into Virginia, where a new concern and 
exereise came upon her. This was to visit 
those who held slaves amongst Friends. Her 
labours were attended with unexpected success. 
Norris Jones wrote, ‘“* We have been engaged 
in visiting slaveholders in the verge of Black- 
water Monthly Meeting; and have the satis- 
faction to see the labour blessed, so that near- 
ly fifty of that oppressed people were manu- 
mitted in our presence. The power of Truth 
was livingly felt on many of these opportuni- 
ties to our humbling admiration.” 

Sixth month 6th. “ At Piney-woods meeting, 
which was large, Sarah Harrison had close 
work, and again touched on slaveholding. In 
the afternoon, we met by accident, a Friend 
who held twenty-three slaves. The subject 
was seriously gone into ; and he, being reach- 
ed by the power of Truth, was prevailed on to 
manumit them, to the rejoicing of the hearts 
of many, and to the peace of his own mind.” 

7th.—“ We had a close, searching opportu- 
nity with E. W. about his slaves, and left him 
to consider it. ‘Thence went to J. Newby’s,— 
he, his wife, and sister, manumitted their 
slaves.” 

8th.—“ At Old Neck meeting, which was 
very large. Thomas Saint, Lydia Hoskins, 
and Sarah Harrison, appeared in testimony ; 
the last in a most singular, close, searching 
manner to the foremost rank. After dinner, 
had a memorable time with the slaveholders. 
After charging and silencing one Friend who 
held sixteen, the power of Truth so fastened 
on him, that the devil was cast out by prayer 
and fasting; and after a time of silence, he 
gave up freely, and two other persons set four 
free.” 

9th.—“ We had a full opportunity with a 
widow and family where we lodged, and some 
of her neighbours. The power of Truth be- 
ing present, her son set his two negroes free. 
From thence to J. N.’s, and his brother set 
four negroes at liberty. 

10th.—‘* We went to see a slaveholder, and 
had an opportunity of four hours ; we left him 


a slaveholder, I wrote two manumissions for 
him, and left them with him, in hope he would 
sign them. Next day at Old Neck week-day 
meeting, S. H. had close, searching work 
again; dined at Thomas Saint’s; afterward 
called at J. J.’s, and he mannmitted ten ne- 
groes. The day following, after attending 
Piney-woods week-day meeting, we went to 
see a slaveholder, who after much labour with 
him, manumitted his three slaves. 

* 13th.—We visited five families ; four of 
whom were slaveholders ; and close searching 
work we had with them. One Friend and his 
wife manumitted five slaves. It has been a 
laborious week ; but we have cause to believe 
the power of the Most High hath been with us, 
even to the pulling down of the strong holds 
which sin and Satan have made. 

“ 16th.—Went to Johnson’s meeting; sat 
in silence about two hours; a laborious, exer- 
cising time! Then Sarah spoke about one 
hour, to the arousing of some, 1 hope. May 
it fasten as a nail in a sure place. ‘Thence to 
Black Creek and Stanton meetings. Much 
expectation afterwards. Alas! how few are 
acquainted with true, silent waiting, in this, 
called Gospel day! I was taken with a chill 
in meeting, followed by a smart fever; but 
could say with David, ‘ Thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.’ My dear friend Sarah 
Harrison came into the room where | was, 
and sat down in silence,—awful silence ;—in 
which she felt the spirit of prayer, and in a 
solemn manner, interceded on behalf of those 
who had left every thing near and dear in this 
life, for the Truth’s sake ; and that the afflicted 
might have a few more years added, to do the 
work assigned him. My cup was made to 
overflow, in reflecting on the goodness of God. 
I continued unwell for several days ; some of 
the time my mind was much tossed, and I felt, 
as it were, the mountains of sin and iniquity, 
which I saw could not inherit the kingdom of 
God. Even those things that we may com- 
pare to a grasshopper, were felt to be a burden 
too heavy to bear. But blessed be the name 
of Israel’s God, he did not forsake me; and 
this trying dispensation, I believe, was for the 
furtherance of my faith, love and patience. 
May | ever remember, that it is the humble he 
teacheth of his ways. 

:22d.—I was well enough to go with a 
Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Black- 
water, appointed to visit slaveholders. We 
visited four; one of whom manumitted one 
slave, after hard, laborious work. Next day, 
we went with the said committee, and visited 
aman and his wife, who held seven slaves. 
A searching time it was. Sarah Harrison 
appeared in awful supplication, and prayed 
that the key which opened the heart of Lydia, 
might be permitted to open the heart of the 
woman Friend. This was granted, and she 
united with her husband in setting their slaves 
at liberty. I said in my heart miracles have 
not ceased. Blessed be the name of God ; and 
may he have the praise of his own work! In 
the afternoon, we had a hard, laborious oppor- 
tunity with J. W., which lasted several hours. 
A manumission was written for his slaves, but 
he would not sign it. He was fully convinced, 
yet the power of darkness kept him bound. 
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We took leave of him, ond went to J. Bailey’s ; have beee wonderfully fivensed with health 


to lodge. 

« 24th.—This morning the above Friend J. 
W. came on foot to our lodgings, having had 
no rest; he brought the manumission and sign- 
ed it, liberating four slaves. A humbling time 
it was; the power of Truth overshadowed us. 
Sarah Harrison appeared in supplication,—and 
we parted with feelings of mutual joy. Then 
we went to N.J.’s. ‘The most hardened spirit 
appeared in him, that we had met with. Sarah 
and myself laboured with him in a very close 
manner ; but his heart appeared to be as hard 
as Pharaoh’s; he declared he would not sign 
the manumission. So we left him, and rode 
to M. Bailey’s, fifteen miles; where we lodg- 
ed. Next morning, he set twenty-two free. 
We then went back to N. J.’s to try him once 
more ; but on our first seeing him, he appeared 
as determined against it as before, and said he 
would not do it. We said a good deal to him, 
as we sat in the wagon, and his wife desired he 
would set his slaves free. At length the power 
of the Highest softened his hard heart ;—he 
came and gave me his hand, and was broken, 
even to weeping. He asked us into his house, 
and we went in with him. He then got the 
manumission and signed it; and truly it was 
a memorable time; such as | never saw. Sa- 
rah Harrison appeared in awful supplication. 
The devil was cast out, and he was broken, as 
it were, all to pieces, and shed many tears ; as 
did most or all present.” 

On the 26th, they visited a young woman 
who held slaves, it was a second visit, but no 
good seemed to result. On the 27th, they 
laboured with a widow woman, who got them 
to draw up a manumission paper for her slaves, 
but would not sign it, until she had shown it 
to her son. The same day they had an oppor- 
tunity with a man who held about twenty 
slaves, and who expressed a hope he should 
live to see the end of the practice. Taking 
meetings on their way, they went on to Skimi- 
no, where they had a satisfactory opportunity 
with a young man, who appearing to be con- 
vinced that it was his duty so to do, manumit- 
ted all his slaves, eleven in number. They 
then visited a widow, “and after a laborious 
searching opportunity, she manumitted eleven 
negroes.” ‘ We spent five hours with S. P. 
and his wife, steadily on the subject of slavery. 
Being favoured with the calming influence of 
of our heavenly Father’s love, they manifested 
more coolness than common. At length the 
power of Truth prevailed, and the wile to 
whom they belonged, gave up cheerfully, and 
they manumitted seventeen.” 

“ The latter end of the Seventh month, we 
set out from Genito, to visit slaveholders. 
First, to a place where the wife was willing, 
but her dark-spirited husband would not com- 
ply. Thence to his brother’s, who, after much 
labour, set two slaves free. We then visited 
several Friends who held slaves; but it amount- 
ed to little more than breaking their false peace, 
Next day we called to see four Friends, slave- 
holders ; and two of them set eighteen free. 
One of them, a widow, like Lot’s wife, looked 
back, and wanted the papers given up.” 

Whilst in Virginia on her way home, Sarah 
wrote, “1 may with thankfulness say, that I 

























graciously pleased to strengthen my inner 
me. I can with gratitude say, I believe the 
arm of God’s salvation has been made bare for 
our preservation thus far.” 

of the Eighth month, 1788, baving been nearly 


annals of our Society furnish no record of such 


ed. This going from house to house amongst 


embodying the finest truthful abstractions of 
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heard my cry.” It is a practice among many 
of the Methodists to await the opening of the 
New Year in solemn silence, and one of their 
preachers speaking of an occasion of this kind 
says, ‘ During the time we sat in silent medi- 
tation and prayer, the whole assembly felt the 
overwhelming power of Divine Grace.” 
Another circumstance strikingly illustrates 
the benefit of silent waiting. A number of 
persons whose minds had been powerfully 
awakened during what is called a revival 
among the Methodists, found themselves much 
drawn, afier a time, into a state of stillness 
and inward waiting on God. Finding the com- 
fort and benefit of this exercise, they met toge- 
ther for the purpose, which their preacher 
hearing of, he began to be apprehensive that 
if persisted in, it would lead them to lay aside 
the activity in performances professedly reli- 
gious, for which that society is remarkable, 
He advised them against it, and reasoned the 
point without being able to convince them; 
their own experience being more than a full 
answer to all his arguments. ‘They still con- 
tinued their silent meetings, and were evidently 
growing in the root of religion, that inward 
life which is hid with Christ in God. Pained 
at his own want of success in producing a 
change in their views, and hoping to accom. 
plish by an experiment what he could not by 
words, after setting forth the ridiculous appear- 
ance which he thought one of their assemblies 
would present, sitting in perfect stillness, he 
said in substance, ‘* Well, come now, we will 
hold a silent meeting in the chapel ; and you'll 
see what will come of it—what a dry, dull 
time it will be.” Accordingly, at the next 
meeting they all sat in silence ; there was nei- 
ther hymn, nor sermon, nor prayer, nor bene- 
diction, vocally uttered. But we may well 
believe, that those spiritual worshippers whose 
souls had oft been strengthened and refreshed 
in silence, did not sit in listless indifference, 
but wrestled in spirit for the Divine blessing 
on the opportunity. Nor was it withheld. 
After they had remained some time together, 
the Lord’s power broke in upon them in a mar- 
vellous manner, contriting their spirits and be- 
dewing many cheeks with tears. The solemn 
and precious feeling spread from one to an- 
other until it seemed to cover the whole assem- 
bly like a heavenly canopy, and under its 
humbling influence, the minister, no longer 
able to restrain the fulness of his emotions, 
time is shocking profanity.” broke forth with tears in these memorable 
The value of true silence is far from being | words, “ Surely the Lord is in this thing, and 
properly estimated, Many people, especially |I knew it not.” With this exception, the 
those not of our Society, think the time thus | meeting continued to its close in silent waiting, 
passed in our meetings for Divine worship, is | and separated under a deep solemnity. Many 
almost wholly lost. But when we consider | of the individuals who were the occasion of its 
that all true worship consists in an intercourse | being convened, afierward joined the religious 
between the soul and its Almighty Creator, | Society of Friends, and became useful and ex- 
that nothing which one man can do for an-|emplary members. 
other will enable him to perform this great} The following extract from a letter written 
duty, and that a state of inward prostration | by J. Stickland, about ten years before his de- 
before the Majesty of heaven is a necessary | cease, will convey to the reader an idea of his 
preparation, we cannot doubt but silence of | views as he drew near the close of life. 
soul, is a fit condition for the acceptable per-| ‘ Dear Brother,—I have duly considered 
formance of Divine worship. There are many | the contents of your letter relating to ‘ 
living witnesses to the truth of the Psalmist’s| and have looked to the Lord for direction in 
testimony, when he says, “| waited patiently | an affair so important, which affects both your 
on the Lord, and he inclined unto me and | present and everlasting welfare. My advice 





























for three months past, and the Lord has been 


man. May patience have its perfect work in 


They reached Philadelphia towards the close 
a year engaged in this arduous service. The 
successful labour in the cause of the oppress- 


the slaveholders, clothed with the meekness of 
the Gospel, and with the power and authority 
of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and laying with 
firmness, yet gentleness, the crime at their 
very doors, was blessed with far more success, 
than would have resulted from the thunder of 
distant denunciation, or than would have 
sprung from the most eloquent public orations, 


the defenders of the inalienable rights of man. 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


JOHN STICKLAND, 


(Continued from page 118.) 


On one occasion when John Stickland was 
preaching at Portland, he felt a stop to that 
Divine liberty and authority with which he had 
been favoured, and a gentle intimation that it 
was the proper time to close. But the idea 
occurred, ‘* What will the people think of my 
ending so soon?” He was induced to go on 
longer, and when the meeting closed, a woman 
said to him, “If you had left off about the 
middle of your sermon, I should have got some 
good—but I lost in the last part all 1 had 
gained in the first.” “Ah,” said John, with 
a heavy sigh, which showed that his con- 
science was already smiting him, “ if I have 
not preached to you, you have preached to 
me.” He never forgot the remark nor the cir- 
cumstance which led to it, but often recurred 
to them with deep feeling. It is indeed, calcu- 
lated to convey instruction to all who engage 
in the solemn work of the ministry, not to ex- 
ceed the limitations of the blessed Truth. 
Adam Clarke has this striking observation, 
viz,: “To pray a long prayer, or sing a long 
hymn, merely for the purpose of filling up the 
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to all young persons is, not to make haste to 
marry. In this particular we are in danger 
of tempting the Lord, and of presuming on his 
providence, more perhaps than in any other 
case. If his hand is in it, nothing will prevent 
your connexion. 

‘Of late, several young persons have come 
amongst us by conviction and repentance. O 
that you had continued in our connexion ; but 
in this I may be mistaken. The Lord’s ways 
are not always ours. You may have a Divine 
call, and [ not know it. 1 am happy to say | 
feel no prejudice in my heart against you, or 
the connexion in which you are moving. May 
you, and all of us, be cautioned how and who 
we press into the ministry of the Gospel ; and 
fear lest we infringe on the prerogative and 
rights of the Great Head of the Church in any 
respect whatever, As He has taught us to 
pray, ‘ Thy will be done,’ may we all first in- 
quire to know it, and then act heartily in it. 
This is the path of safety and comfort. ‘The 
Lord will not ask bishops or doctors of divini- 
ty whom he shall send to call sinners to re- 
pentance, and to build up his church in his 
most holy faith. Women are the members of 
Christ as fully as men, and no doubt but he 
calls them to offices of usefulness in the Chris- 
tian church, both in public and private exer- 
cises, for the glory of his name. 1am sorry to 
hear so little on the subject of the Spirit of 
Truth leading believers into all truth, and of 
the rights of the holy Head of the Church. 
May you all attend to these two leading points 
of the religion of the great Redeemer of the 
world,” 

(To be continued.) 





Conversation.—Take away from the con- 
versations of the generality of persons, in most 
companies, their slanders against the absent, 
their shallow criticisms, their ignorant political 
opinions, and their barren witticisms, and you 
will find, that, on a just calculation, those who 
speak the most, do not say more than those 
who keep a profound silence. 

———=—> 

Men cannot be safely trusted with a life of 

leisure. 





From the New York Standard. 
THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine, and fir, and hemlock, 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


From sheds, new-roofed with carrara, 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down,— 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiselesa work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow birds 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the bzbes in the wood. 


THE FRIEND. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “ Father, who makes it snow ?” 
And I told of the good All.father 

Who cares for us all below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“ The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!” 


Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded close under deep’ning snow. 


J.R.L. 


—>> 


CALM, PEACE, AND LIGHT. 


There is a Calm the poor in spirit know, 

That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe; 
There is a Peace that dwells within the breast 
When all without is stormy and distrest ; 

There is a Light that gilds the darkest hour, 

When dangers thicken, and when tempests lower, 
That calm to faith, and hope and love is given, 
That light shines down to man direct from heaven! 


THE FRIEND. 
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With sincere pleasure we comply with a 
request to insert the subjoined notice, not 
doubting that the intelligent managers of the 
fund to which it refers, have fully satisfied 
themselves that the proposed appropriation of 
a portion of it, will be in accordance with the 
intention of the donors. The object, as it ap- 
pears to us, is truly a benevolent one, and the 
arrangement judicious. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The Managers of The Institute for Coloured 
Youth having concluded to open an agency at 
the store of George W. Taylor, N. W. corner 
of Fifth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of recording applications of col- 
oured boys for places both in the country and 
city, where they may, as apprentices, be taught 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, invite the 
attention of all those interested, to the subject, 
requesting them to call and examine the list of 
applicants. 

‘The Managers deem it particularly desirable 
that opportunities should be furnished to col- 
oured boys to learn trades of various kinds; 
and with a view of inducing suitable masters 
to take them, are prepared to offer a fair com- 
pensation to those mechanics with whom an 
agreement may be made for this purpose. 

It may also be stated that a committee of 
respectable coloured men have undertaken to 
recommend the boys who are recorded at the 
agency, and thus it is believed, a better class 
than usual will be had to select from. 

The Managers trust this notice will obtain 


the serious consideration of the friends of the 
coloured people, and that they will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered, to render 
them an essential service, by instructing them 
in such useful trades and occupations, as will 
enable them to fill independent and respect- 
able stations in any community in which their 
lot may be hereafter fixed. 
On behalf of the Committee of the Board, 


M. C. Corr, Secretary. 
Twelfth month 20th, 1849. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, First month 7th, 1850, at 
the committee-room, Mulberry street meeting- 
house. 

Josera Kire, Clerk. 





WANTED 


An intelligent Friend to act as Steward of 
Haverford School. He will be required to 
keep the accounts, to have the oversight of the 
vegetable garden, and the grounds, and to at- 
tend to the purchase of provisions, &c. A 
single man who has had some acquaintance 
with the charge of boys at school will be pre- 
ferred, 

Application may be made to Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 S. Third street; Edward Yarnall, 
No. 39 Market street; M. C. Cope, No. 286 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED 


A boy between 14 and 16 years of age, to 
learn the retail dry goods business. A mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends would be pre- 
ferred. Apply at No. 84 Arch street. 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, East Sads- 
bury, Chester county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 22nd of 
Eleventh month, Josern P. Cuamsers, of New Gar- 
den township, Chester county, Pa,, and Jaz, daughter 
of Joseph Cooper, of the former place. 


ee 


Diep, at her residence near Clarkson, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1849, 
Estuer, wife of Charles Hole; a minister and mem- 
ber of Carmel Monthly Meeting, in the 58th year of 
her age. During her last sickness, which was severe, 
she was remarkably favoured with calmness and re- 
signation of mind, remaining entirely sensible to the 
last; often expressing to those about her, that her 
hope of acceptance was only in the Lord’s mercies, 
—not relying on any works of righteousness which 
she had done. And a little before the power of arti- 
culation ceased, in a sweet and heavenly frame of 
mind, she addressed her family for the last time, and 
in conclusion assured them, that a hope still remained 
of being permitted to sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb in that kingdom which will never have an end. 





, Twelfth month 14th, 1849, Mary E., widow 
of Thomas Greeves, aged 76 years, a member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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